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A SPRIGHTLY LAD 


A sprightly lad with hair a golden glow, 
Who placed his hand in mine in silent trust, 
And asked me questions of the universe, 


While | with adult-thoughts did scuff the dust. 


With his bright eyes blue, | beheld anew, 
The wonders Nature lavished far and wide: 
The song and color of a bird in flight. 

The tadpoles that from boyish fingers hide. 


To be with him but for awhile, to me 

Has been to grasp at fleeting times gone by, 
Of childhood days when | was free to soar, 
On winged steeds to every star on high. 


—ORLANDO H. LLANO 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF SCANDINAVIA 
O. Fritior ANDER* 


It is both presumptuous and naive 
for a non-professional librarian to 
relate his impressions of the public 
libraries of Scandinavia after a very 
short visit to those countries. To di- 
rect the story to professional libra- 
rians calls for something more than 
naiveté. Impressions from a _ visit 
are often superficial, and though an 
effort has been made to base this 
narrative upon several sources, pri- 
mary and secondary, the account will 
by necessity lack the professional 
touch and will show the absence of 
the observing eye of a trained libra- 
rian. 

For an American who has visited 
Europe several times it is rather easy 
to observe the impact of the Ameri- 
can way of life upon Europe. The 
Americanization of Scandinavia has 
been very rapid. It is not possible to 
be proud of all American influences 
in Europe even though many do give 
us cause for great pride. One of 
those upon which we might pride 
ourselves in a special sense has been 
the influence of the American public 
library movement upon the three 
Scandinavian countries of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. It has been 
an important factor in many of the 
major developments of the public 
libraries of Scandinavia during the 
last three or four decades and as 
such has its history. 

Anglo-American influences are 
traceable in the remarkable work 
done by Haakan Nyhuus of Norway 
and Andr. Schaack Steenberg of 
Denmark. The former was responsi- 
ble for the reorganization of the 
Deichman Public Library of Oslo 
in 1898 after the then latest Ameri- 
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can and English models. Nyhuus 
became the first director of the pub- 
lic libraries in 1902 when this office 
or bureau was created within the de- 
partment of education. Steenberg 
accepted a similar position in Den- 
mark upon the creation of this office 
in 1909. Aarhus State Library was 
founded in 1902 and this marked a 
mile stone in the Danish library work 
as it became a super central library. 
Its librarian Th. Dossing joined 
Steenberg’s office and in 1913 Dos- 
sing was responsible for the introduc- 
tion of Dewey’s American system of 
decimal classifications and cata- 
loguing with a slight modification as 
well as the Cuttermarks. 

A large number of Norwegian and 
Danish librarians studied in America 
and England and several names 
figure prominently in the story of 
American influences upon Scandi- 
navian public libraries. In Denmark 
it would be impossible to ignore the 
name of J. Aarsbo, the City Libra- 
rian of Copenhagen, who was the 
first one to create in Denmark a 
modern public library after an An- 
glo-American pattern. Robert L. 
Hansen became director of the pub- 
lic libraries in 1925 and he has been 
most successful in stimulating a 
rapid growth of the public library 
movement in Denmark. In Norway 
it is impossible to omit the names 
of Karl Fischer, ~ who succeeded 
Nyhuus as library director. He 
founded the library journal For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger which 
later became Bok og Bibliotek. He 
was succeeded in 1933 by the 
amiable Arne Kildal whose influence 
upon the development: of the public 
library movement in Norway has 
been of greatest importance. Kildal, 
the grand-old-man of Norway’s pub- 
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lic libraries, is well acquainted with 
America which he has visited fre- 
quently. 

Anglo-American influences are 
older and stronger in Denmark and 
Norway than in Sweden. It was 
World War I that signaled a re- 
orientation of Sweden’s cultural life. 
Here the cultural influences of Ger- 
many had been more significant. 
When World War I was over the 
public library movement in Sweden 
had experienced considerable growth, 
but only three of the more important 
public libraries had adopted the 
Dewey decimal system, namely, Mal- 
m6 Ostersund, and Stockholms Chil- 
dren and Youth’s Library. In 1917 
the Swedish Library Association ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a 
catalogue system for the public and 
school libraries. After a _ careful 
study this committee made its rec- 
ommendations based upon a system 
essentially prepared by F. Hijelm- 
quist and K. Tynell. It rejected the 
Dewey system in spite of its advan- 
tages in being “international” for the 
following reasons: 


1. It did not too readily permit 
new classification, i.e. beyond 
ten main and ten subdivisions 
of classification. The use of the 
Swedish alphabet on the other 
hand allows 28 main and 28 
subdivisions. 


2. Literature does not by nature 
of content fall into ten simple 
classifications. 


3. The old system of using the 
alphabet was too well estab- 
lished, and the larger public 
libraries had been influenced 
by practices found in the re- 
search libraries and here litera- 
ture was usually classified into 
twenty major divisions. 

4. It was believed that a uniform 
practice of classification could 
be more easily secured through 
the adoption of a system which 
was more familiar. 
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5. The libraries did use the “Ac- 
cessions katalog” and were in- 
fluenced by the classifications 
of the research libraries, which 
cooperated in the publication 
of this catalogue. 


The Hjelmquist-Tynell system 
called for the following classifica- 
tion: 

A—Book lists, libraries, works of 
general or mixed content. 

B—Books that cannot be catalogued 
under any other division. 

C—Religion. 

D—Philosophy. 

E—Education. 

F—Language. 

H—Belle Letters. 

I—Art and Music. 

J—Archeology. 

K—History. 

M—Anthropology. 

N—Geography. 

O—Law and political science. 

P—Technology. 

Q—Economy. 

R—Gymnastics, games, play. 

S—Military, war. 

T—Mathematics. 

U—Natural Science. 

V—Medicine. 


Librarians might be interested in 
a few samples from this system of 
classification. History is classified as 
K. Swedish history becomes Kc; 
General history Kf; Swedish his- 
torical periodicals Kcep; History of 
Swedes in foreign lands Kci. To this 
system is added small letters in par- 
enthesis, and these are (m)-registers; 
(r)-novels; (t)-theater plays; (u)- 
sources; (v)-poetry; (x)-dictionary. 
Thus Kc(u) would imply a primary 
source on Swedish history. Perhaps 
another field should be mentioned, 
namely, language which is classified 
as F. An Indo-European language 
is Fa; Germanic is Faa; Swedish is 
Faaa; and old Swedish is Faaaa. 
English is Faac. Of course, it is em- 
phasized that small libraries need 
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Children’s Library, Frederiksberg Library. 


not carry their classifications into too 
many subdivisions. 

Just as in Denmark and Norway 
the creation of an office or bureau of 
public libraries within the depart- 
ment of education in Sweden fol- 
lowed steps by the national govern- 
ment to increase subsidies to public 
libraries. The present director is 
Bengt Hijelmquist, who is ably as- 
sisted by Greta Linder and Kerstin 
Munk of Rosenschéld. The last one 
has studied American library prac- 
tices, spending some time at the 
Rockford Public Library a few years 
ago. She is in charge of the train- 
ing school for librarians in Sweden. 
The enthusiasm and interest found 
in the American public library sys- 
tem in Sweden are genuine. Fewer 
librarians from Sweden than from 
the other Scandinavian countries 
have found their way to America 
for purposes of study, but they do 


wish to learn to know more about 
American libraries. 

The entire history of the develop- 
ment of the public library system of 
Scandinavia is intimately interwoven 
with the office of the library direc- 
tor of the department of education. 
Europeans are proud of the age of 
their institutions, and the Scandi- 
mavians share in this pride. Most 
of them would like to believe that 
their public libraries are the direct 
outgrowth of older parish libraries. 
But little satisfaction might be 
gained by such a mental exercise 
even where (as is true in many in- 
stances) the parish library became a 
“public library.” The government 
contributions to these parish libra- 
ries were almost negligible. A small 
such appropriation was made in 
Norway as early as in 1833 and on 
a regular annual basis after 1876. 
In Denmark an annual appropria- 
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tion of 6,000 kr. per year was voted 
the popular libraries in 1882 and 
this amount was increased to 14,000 
kr. in 1897. The significant library 
legislation of Scandinavia came later. 
An annual grant of 75 kr to local 
public libraries was first approved 
in Sweden as late as in 1905, and 
enactments increased this amount 
by the government first in 1912 and 
1930. The last law is the Magna 
Carta of the public libraries and it 
permits a public library to seek gov- 
ernment aid equal to the amount 
secured from local revenues. It is 
since 1930 that the Swedish public 
libraries have experienced their 
period of greatest growth. The 
Danish libraries have experienced 
their most rapid growth since the 
adoption of an amendment to an 
older library law in 1931 and the 
new act of 1936. This last law is 
very liberal, permitting a govern- 
ment grant of up to 80% of a fixed 
local grant if this is 15,000 kr. The 
government grant is then 40% of the 
next additional 10,000 kr. and 25% 
of the fixed annual grants exceeding 
25,000 kr. County libraries receive 
an extra 8,000 kr. grant. It is need- 
less to say that this liberal policy 
has brought results. In Denmark the 
Riksdag discussed during the 1948- 
1949 session a bill which would pro- 
vide after a short transition period 
a compulsory library arrangement in 
all municipalities in Denmark. This 
bill enjoyed the full support of the 
Danish librarians even though its 
passage involved a most radical 
change from a public library system 
resting on voluntary initiative to one 
of compulsion. This feeling grew out 
of the belief that the public library 
system had been carried as far as 
it could be carried on a voluntary 
basis and hardly more than 400 new 
libraries would be added if this bill 
were enacted. 

At the time that the above bill was 
considered, Denmark had 4,165,000 
inhabitants; no illiterates; 1,295 pub- 
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lic libraries with 4,392,433 volumes; 
650,296 borrowe.s; 15,704,337 copies 
lent of which 10,870,490 were non- 
fiction; and 1,620,701 readers used the 
library reading rooms. The govern- 
ment contributed to these public li- 
braries 3,290,568 kr. while municipali- 
ties contributed 7,575,135 kr. During 
1947-48, 3,353 books were published 
in Denmark and 1,958 periodicals. 

A similar remarkable development 
took place in Norway where the 
growth and expansion was only 
checked by the war and the German 
occupation. In 1902 the annual con- 
tribution of the Norwegian govern- 
ment to local public libraries amount- 
ed to only 20,000 kr. while it now 
amounts to 2,000,000 kr. when 1,027 
libraries secure government aid. Lo- 
cal contributions increased from 
30,000 to 4,000,000 kr. during the 
same period. As late as in 1922-1923 
government aid in Norway had only 
amounted to 236,600 kr. Efforts on 
the part of Fischer to increase the 
grants failed. Arne Kildal met greater 
success and in 1935 a more liberal law 
was adopted by the Storting. With 
this Kildal was not satisfied entirely 
and in 1947 most of the shortcomings 
of the earlier law were removed. In- 
creased cost, serious inflation, the de- 
struction of 51 libraries which were 
entirely destroyed and partial demo- 
lition of others by Germans during 
the war, the serious wear and tear of 
books during the war when these 
could not be kept in proper repair, 
the effect of the war upon the library 
school have created special problems 
for Kildal and Norway. To him a 
0.25 kr. contribution per local inhabi- 
tants (on the average) toward the 
maintenance of a public library is in- 
adequate as is the contribution of 
100 kr. per year for a school-book 
collection by the state. 

The significant laws in Sweden per- 
taining to grants by the government 
to the public libraries were really 
those of 1912, 1921, and 1930. The 
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last law is still in force though addi- 
tional legislation is expected. Accord- 
ing to the act of 1921 only one pub- 
lic library in each commune is en- 
titled to government grants. As in 
Denmark and Norway grants rest up- 
on certain conditions. There should 
be suitable premises, the library 
should be accessible to the public at 
regular hours, loans should be made 
free of charge, the library should pro- 
vide books for those engaged in adult 
educational work of every kind, and 
the library should be subject to in- 
spection. 

The local library might secure the 
same amount in a grant from the 
government as those appropriated or 
secured locally. The local library 
might consider the value of free 
premises as part of a local appropria- 
tion. The law stipulates also that li- 
braries located in communes with 
more than 8,000 people must also 
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serve a specified area outside of the 
borders of the commune. The maxi- 
mum government appropriation to 
any one commune for its library was 
fixed at 10,000 kr. Central libraries 
receive, however, a special grant of 
25,000 kr. a year and they secure also 
special appropriations from county 
councils averaging about 10,000 kr. 
a year. Central libraries provide in- 
dividuals and libraries within a given 
area with books free of charge and 
thus maintain traveling libraries. 
They give technical advice to smaller 
libraries and assist in selection of 
books. Librarians of central libraries 
inspect local libraries as well as study 
circle libraries. 

Of the greatest importance to the 
growth of public libraries in Sweden 
has been the creation of larger com- 
munes through the merger of smaller 
towns and rural districts into an area 
with a larger population. In this man- 


Loan Department, Frederiksberg Library. 
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ner the number ‘of communes have 
been decreased from 2,500 to some 
over 900. These newly organized 
communes are known as “stor com- 
munes” and their creation should be 
important to the future growth of 
libraries in these areas. As the duties 
and obligations of the director of 
public libraries within the department 
of education grows, the more likely 
’ it will be that a separate bureau will 
be created. 


The office of the library directors 
together with their functions within 
the departments of education in 
Scandinavia have developed with the 
growing interest of the government 
in public libraries. The duties of the 
director of libraries are many fold. 
They include the task of distributing 
government grants, advising and 
guiding local librarians, directing the 
training of librarians, inspecting pub- 
lic libraries, providing a link between 
research and public libraries, distrib- 
uting a central card index, publishing 
information and instructions, and co- 
operating with the State Library As- 
sociation and Minister of Education. 
In Denmark the office of the director 
publishes an Index to Danish Period- 
icals. In Sweden it is the Swedish 
Library Association which prints cat- 
alogue cards, publishes a_ library 
manual and various pamphlets. The 
continuous growth of this office and 
its duties are explainable by the 
widespread acceptance of the idea 
that the upkeep and financing of 
public libraries is a government 
matter. 

Outside of distributing grants, as- 
sisting in the preparation of “blue 
prints” for future public libraries and 
rendering guidance in many ways to 
local libraries, the most significant 
duty of the office of the director of 
public libraries is found in the train- 
ing of librarians. In Denmark a 
course for librarians was offered first 
in 1918. From 1920-1927 the training 
of the librarians was confined to a 
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five month course of study offered 
every other year. A school for libra- 
rians was established in Sweden in 
1926 but during the entire period 
from 1926-1949 only eleven such 
courses were offered as the course of 
study was given alternate years. 
Courses are now offered regularly. 
The German invasion and occupation 
dealt a virtual death blow to the 
newly established school for libra- 
rians in Norway, and a new school 
for future librarians was begun first 
some time after the Germans were 
driven from Norway. In all of the 
Scandinavian countries those who en- 
ter the library school must have an 
academic training similar to our A.B. 
examination. They must also have 
had some practical experience in 
working in a library. Usually six 
months to two years of expefience 
is looked upon as adequate. The 
courses-of study are largely patterned 
after those in American library 
schools and consist of library admin- 
istration, the Scandinavian library 
systems, extension work such as chil- 
dren and school libraries, study 
groups, etc., and the usual lectures 
and demonstrations, exercises, and 
discussions of history of books, libra- 
ries, classification, cataloguing, bibli- 
ographies, and reference books. 
Courses of two weeks are often 
given to librarians of smaller libra- 
ries who are unable to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered in 
the regular schools. The directors of 
public libraries have also succeeded 
in introducing courses in various 
schools, elementary and secondary, 
in the use of public libraries. There is 
no doubt but that the directors of 
the public libraries have achieved a 
remarkable success in creating a uni- 
form system of public libraries. But 
human society is everywhere the 
same. There has, to be sure, been 
considerable friction among the libra- 
rians of the Scandinavian counfries. 
Denmark had two rival library asso- 
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New Branch of the Dicksonska Public Library, Gothenborg. 


ciations until these united in 1919 to 
form the Library Association of Den- 
mark. A uniform system of cata- 
loguing could not always be forced 
upon all public libraries. The re- 
search libraries were entirely inde- 
pendent of the directors of the public 
libraries and these as in the case of 
the Swedish Royal Library, the Dan- 
ish Royal Library, and National Li- 
brary of Norway (University Li- 
brary) have their own systems of cat- 
aloguing and depend upon a staff 
with a high academic training rather 
than one trained in a professional 
library school. A large percentage of 
these librarians have Ph.D.’s most 
often in the humanities and the social 
studies. The larger public libraries, 
which are less dependent upon gov- 
ernment aid, are also tempted to fol- 
low an independent course and might 
have their own catalogue system as 
well as their own training school for 
librarians. This is true of such well 
known public libraries as the Stock- 


holm Public Library and the Fred- 
eriksberg Community Library. Both 
of these occupy new buildings, one 
an architectural oddity and the 
other a librarian’s dream. The Fred- 
eriksberg Community Library was 
planned by the architect H. C. An- 
dersen and built in 1935 at the cost 
of 850,000 kr. The library building 
covers an area of 1,852 meters and 
it has a floor area of 4,700 meters. 
Its reference room covers a space of 
378 square meters with 130 seats. It 
has a number of smaller study rooms 
for 60 persons, a class room for 36 
persons, a special collection for school 
teachers with 20 seats, a lecture hall 
for 200 people, a children’s library, 
and stacks designed for 200,000 vol- 
umes. The Frederiksberg Community 
Library is a must for any American 
librarian visiting Denmark. The 
Stockholm Public Library is no ar- 
chitectural beauty, perhaps it strikes 
one more as being a nightmare. Yet, 
it too deserves serious attention and 
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a visit. Its librarian is the able 
scholar, linguist, and rugged individ- 
ualist Professor Knut Knutson. 
The Stockholm Public Library has 
749,000 volumes and about 34 to 35 
branch libraries, some of which are 
very modern and most adequate. 
During 1951 it lent 2,603,598 vol- 
umes. Stockholm has a population 
of 753,500 inhabitants, thus the li- 
brary lent 3.47 volumes per each of 
these inhabitants in 1950-1951. 
Other public libraries deserve at- 
tention. The Aarhus State Library 
has a special function in Denmark 
as a super-super central library. The 
Malmé Public Library is the pride 
of Sweden. The Deichman Library in 
Oslo moved into its new building in 
1933. It publishes a monthly called 


Deichmanbladet and is under the. 


very able leadership of Henrik 


Hjarty. Though the Dicksonska Bib- 
lioteket (Gotenburg Public Library) 
is located in old and inadequate quar- 
ters, its director, Nils Genell, is one 
of Sweden’s ablest and Gothenburg 
has several new and very modern and 
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attractive branch libraries. The prob- 
lem of raising funds for new and 
adequate libraries is as serious as it 
is in our country, perhaps, more so, 
as the shortage of material and 
building restrictions are greater than 
in the United States. 

In this short visit to Scandinavia 
it was possible to visit many other 
librarians. It would be impossible to 
appraise these correctly and intelli- 
gently merely from a brief visit. None 
of the libraries were viewed by the 
eyes of a professional librarian. One 
of them won a special place of affec- 
tion, however, and this was the Upp- 
sala Public Library, which for so long 
had had to depend upon a dog tax for 
its existence. Since 1941 this library 
has had a new home—‘“a charming 
home” in a new building. Earlier it 
had received besides money from the 
dog tax (up to 1914) a contribution 
consisting of 400 books in 1929 from 
the state. In 1940 the state contrib- 
uted 8,517 kr. in cash to the mainte- 
nance of this library while the city 
provided an income of 27,258 kr. 





Uppsala Public Library. 
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However, this same library has today 
an annual income of 385,000 kr. 

While in Scandinavia a question- 
naire was mailed to a number of 
libraries. In Norway and Sweden 
these were sent to the central libra- 
ries while in Denmark it was mailed 
to a number of representative libra- 
ries—large and small. On the basis of 
the answers to the questionnaire a 
table has been drawn up. It might 
interest our librarians. 

Though our public libraries are 
older than those of Scandinavia most 
Americans do not place the public 
library side by side with our public 
schools as the guardians of our dem- 
ocratic ideals. A realistic interpreta- 
tion of the proper function of a public 
library in a democracy was an in- 
evitable result of experiences during 
World War II and German occupa- 
tion. The schools nurse the tender 
human plants while the library must 
continue to provide the necessary 
nourishment for the maintenance of 
a literate democratic loving citizenry, 
the full. gown human plant. Until 
our public libraries occupy a place of 
importance comparable to our public 
schools in the hearts of Americans, 
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librarians might look upon their work 
as only partly done. 

The visit to Scandinavia revealed 
an enthusiasm in the public library 
movement which was young and vig- 
orous. Those in charge of directing 
the future course of the movement 
already so well chartered are eager 
to learn from American experiences 
as they regard America as a leader in 
the public library movement. But the 
Scandinavians are not satisfied with 
merely copying. Social and economic 
forces in the direction of a social de- 
mocracy necessitate an ever broaden- 
ing base for public libraries as one 
of the most significant cornerstones 
of democracy. During the war and 
German occupation people turned as 
never before to the public libraries 
where they found satisfaction and an 
escape in a rich national and regional 
literature which rejected totalitarian- 
ism and encouraged the growth of the 
ideal of democracy. Few German sol- 
diers used the public libraries of 
Scandinavia, but it is interesting to 
observe that when they did they 
turned to the literature of Germany 
which had been dénied them after 
1934. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE CHARTS 


The questionnaire was sent to cen- 
tral libraries only in Norway and 
Sweden and to three kinds of libra- 
ries in Denmark, namely, central li- 
braries, suburban libraries, and rural 
~ libraries. The first column gives the 
name or the place of the public li- 
brary; the second column gives the 
number of volumes found in the li- 
brary; the third column provides in- 
formation as to the number of trained 
and untrained librarians; the fourth 
column seeks to give information as 
to the kind of material found in the 
library and here “cust” means books, 
magazines, and pamphlets, “D” is to 
be interpreted as “printed govern- 
ment documents,” MS as manu- 
scripts. B+ Per. would mean books 
plus periodicals. The fifth column 
provides information as to the annual 
circulation, while the sixth one seeks 
to state briefly the number of hours 
per day and the number of days that 
the library is opened. The hours here 
apply to the hours during which.the 
reading room is open. The hours will 
vary according to local needs, and no 
important conclusions could be 
reached on this unsatisfactory infor- 
mation, outside of the fact that the 
local library must seek to meet the 
demands of its own users, ie. be 
adaptable to local situations. The 
seventh column gives information as 
to the annual income of the library, 
and here one must keep in mind that 
an American dollar is worth more 
than 6.00 Danish, 7.00 Norwegian, 
and 5.00 Swedish Kr(onor). These 
differences are important in keeping 
in mind as comparisons are made. In 
the eighth column information is 
given as to how the income is spent. 
The percentage spent on salaries and 
books are given. 

The questionnaire provided other 
information which has been excluded 
as not being too significant. For in- 
stance microfilming is not done by 
one of the above public libraries. The 


lending period was remarkably uni- 
form from three weeks to four weeks, 
and any citizen of the community 
or area served by the library had the 
right to avail himself or herself of 
the services of the public libraries. 
Restrictions on loans to children va- 
ried from seven year olds to fourteen 
year olds, but parental permission 
is undoubtedly important for chil- 
dren before books are lent to them. 
Some of the libraries are interested 
in collecting and preserving local his- 
torical records, but often some other 
agency does this work. The number 
of board members varies from three 
to twelve and they were representa- 
tive of the entire community rather 
than special groups and classes. In 
fact every effort is usually made to 
make the board truly representative 
of all interests in the community, 
thus it mirrors the interests of po- 
litical parties, societies, adult educa- 
tional circles, and varied professions. 
In some instances there were “deputy 
members,” which might perhaps be 
called upon for opinions and views 
to further broaden the interests of 
the board and the community’s in- 
terest in the library. Perhaps the dep- 
uties are used alternates. 

The questionnaire provided other 
information, which has partly been 
answered in the above narrative as to 
the nature of the revenues of the 
public libraries. The income would 
be from varied sources. Thus, the in- 
come of Frederiksberg of 846,926 kr. 
was derived from municipal grants 
totaling 622,058.17 kr.; government 
grant totaling 183,968.00 kr.; and 
other income 40,906.64 kr. Svend- 
borg’s librarian did not break down 
his library’s income at all, while 
Silkeborg’s revenues consisted of gov- 
ernment grants of 89,750.00 kr.; 
county grant of 800.00 kr.; and town 
appropriations of 161,812 for a sum 
total of 252,362.00 kr. Similar infor- 
mation in regard to the other public 
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libraries would be of little interest to 
American librarians. The chart does 
not show the existence of children’s 
libraries. These are most often a part 
of the public library though often 
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with its own librarian or librarians. 
New libraries and especially branch 
libraries are often located in such a 
manner as to serve as special school 
libraries. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT 


Tue ALA American Heritage Proj- 
ect can now make available to the 
public libraries of Illinois material 
assistance in forming American Heri- 
tage discussion groups in their com- 
munities. 

The ALA American Heritage Proj- 
ect is a continuing program through 
public libraries of adult community 
discussion on the American Heritage 
and its contemporary application. 
The project assist public libraries 
provide opportunities for men and 
women to meet together regularly 
and discuss the problems of today in 
the light of the basic documents, 
ideas and experiences which consti- 
tute our American Heritage: It aims 
to help people become better in- 
formed . . . to gain an awareness of 
their responsibilities as citizens of a 
democracy and to achieve a willing- 
ness to apply their own thinking in 
building better communities. 

American Heritags discussion 
groups give the average citizen a 
chance to examine our American her- 
itage and decide what it stands for; 
to realize where we have achieved 
the dream of our forefathers, where 
we have failed and what we might 
do about the failures. The only way 
to keep our American Heritage alive 
is by constant translation of it into 
the institutions and needs of our 
times. By an examination and under- 
standing of this heritage, we hope to 
help today’s Americans to accomplish 
this. 


IF YOUR LIBRARY WILL... 


1. Program a discussion group to 
meet for not fewer than six ses- 
sions. 


2. Submit to the project office for 
approval a brief outline of each 
meeting covering the topic to be 
discussed and/or film materials 
to be used. 


3. Submit a tentative budget cov- 
ering the costs of materials. 


4. Supply suitable facilities for the 
group meeting place, either in 
the library, if available, or in 
the community. 


5. Recruit the discussion leader 
and group members. 


6. Send to the project office all 
necessary information on the 
progress of the group on forms 
provided by the project office. 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
PROJECT OFFICE WILL... 


1. Pay for all materials used up 
to $10.00 per person (predicated 
on a group of 20) upon ap- 
proval of the outline and bud- 
get. These materials are to be 
ordered from the dealer with 
whom the library usually deals, 
on purchase orders provided by 
the project office. 


2. Loan films free of charge. 

3. Furnish free of charge mimeo- 
graphed materials prepared by 
the project office. 

4. Furnish as much assistance as 


possible through the mail and 
other feasible means. 


If you are interested, write: Jack 
B. Spear, Director, ALA American 
Heritage Project, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, I1linois. 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 








ILLINOIS LIBRARIES is a mag- 
azine published monthly, except July 
and August, by your Illinois State 
Library and sent free of charge to 
each librarian and Board President 
at the public library. We will be glad 
to send the President’s copy to his 
home if his address is sent to us. 


* *£ £ *& 


These copies can circulate among 
the entire Board and among people 
in the community interested in the 
library. It is important to keep copies 
of the back issues at the public li- 
brary for reference. The index to 
this magazine is sent to you period- 
ically so you can look up any item 
easily. 

¢$e¢6¢ ¢ ¢ 

Each September ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES publishes important items 
from your annual report, along with 
those of other libraries in the state. 
This provides library information for 
ready reference. Do you keep a copy 
always at hand? 

coe eS eS 

Does your community wish to use 
films? Your State Library will send 
you films for specific dates free of 
charge through the contract service 
the State Library has with the Audio- 
Visual Services of the University of 


Illinois. 
* * * * & 


Recordings enrich the lives of the 
people in your community. Borrow 
recordings from your State Library 
and introduce them in the library 
service in your community. 

s ¢ 8 @.-9 


Pictures of old masters and mod- 
erns may be borrowed from your 
State Library, free of charge. This 


is true also of maps, viewmasters 
and viewmaster reels, flannelgraphs, 
and, above all, BOOKS. 


* *£ *£ KH 


You need books for a summer pro- 
gram in order to keep people reading. 
Borrow liberally from your State 
Library. ; 

Se me 

Consultant service by field work- 
ers is available free to your Board, 
as well as yonr librarian and groups 
interested in the library program. 


* *£ *£ * 


Does the Board meet regularly? No 
business would succeed unless the 
Board were alert and serious about 
the status of its business. The library 
is a public business, supported by 
public funds; therefore, Board mem- 
bers need to be particularly alert to 
the services for which they are re- 
sponsible. 

ee ee © 


Do you follow an order of busi- 
ness at your Board meetings? These 
are business meetings rather than — 
merely a time to care for the running 
expenses of the library. 


* *£ * & 


Is your budget large enough to pay 
your librarian and give the commu- 
nity the service it needs? If not, does 
the Board know how to remedy the 
situation? Does your City Council, 
Village Board, Township or County 
Board know what service the library 
is giving? 

6 28-2 

Do you meet with other Board 
members from neighboring libraries 
to become acquainted with them and 
talk over your responsibilities? A let- 
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ter to your State Library to request 

such a meeting will make it possible 

to send word to your neighbors and 

invite them for a group meeting. 
es ce: e 


“Gathering together” is good psy- 
chology in business, industry, and li- 
brary service. Exchange of ideas pro- 
motes growth. Group meetings, re- 
gional meetings, state and national 
meetings are held for that purpose. 


* 


* 
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You may find it advantageous to 
close your library on the day of such 
a meeting. The benefit that you, as 
Board members, and your librarian 
get from such meetings compensates 
for any time that may be lost. Pub- 
lish the fact that the library will be 
closed for a meeting so that everyone 
in the community will know. After- 
ward, publish a report of the meeting 
and what was learned there. 


* 


RESEARCH IMPROVES EVERYBODY’S FUTURE 


It accelerates industrial progress, buttresses national security, 
and advances technological frontiers. It is a means of harnessing 
science to serve man’s economic ends. 

Research scientists and engineers do their best work in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, for research results with lasting value must prove 
themselves in the market place. In this competitive world, what was 
good yesterday must be questioned and improved today, or we will 


fall behind tomorrow. 





—H. A. LEEpy, Director, 
Armour Research Foundation, 
Illinois Institute of ‘Technology. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE EDWARDS COUNTY-WIDE 
UNIT DISTRICT 


Mrs. MIGNON ESAREY 


Wire’re literally snowed under and 
we like it. Here library service is a 
booming and actual business. Cries 
of teachers and students who use 
materials extensively and demand 
more register in the ears of the Su- 
perintendent and members of the 
Board of Education. 

Diversity in library needs is a 
major characteristic of our library 
situation in Edwards County. We 
serve a school system which consists 
of one senior high school, one eleven- 
grade attendance center, two nine- 
grade attendance centers, a seven- 
teen-room elementary school, two 
three-room rural, and three one-room 
rural schools. We also furnish some 
adult library service. Our problem 
is to meet the needs of all these 


* Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee, Illinois 
State Library. 





Mrs. Esarey is libra- 
rian for Edwards County 
Unit District No. 1, with 
headquarters in Albion. 
She is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois 
with a B.S. in L.S. At 
present, she is working 
toward a M.S. at that 
University. Hired for 
English - Commercial 
teacher in a small high 
school, she fell heir to 
the library for two years. 
From there it was a 
major, quaking step to 
Bookmobile Librarian of 
Illinois State Library Re- 
gion No. 6 located in 
the counties of Wabash, 
Edwards, White and later 
in Union County. In 1950 she returned to Ed- 
wards County to take over as supervisor of school 
libraries. 





groups, ranging from kindergarten to 
adult, with adequate library service. 

Edwards County is unique in that 
it has so many types of school libra- 
ries. We have a study-hall library in 
our senior high; a central library 
which serves the _ kindergarten 
through the eleventh grade at West 
Salem; and another central library 
which serves the seventeen-room 
Albion Grade School. In addition, 
the mobile library services the other 
schools which have Junior high libra- 
ries and/or classroom collections 
much as they were before the forma- 
tion of the unit. 

How many librarians do we have? 
One. Some fifty trained student li- 
brarians, from fifth graders to seniors, 
run our libraries. On the whole we 
find them eager to please and a hard- 
working bunch. Other personnel con- 
sists of a secretary and a bookmobile 
driver (a recent, part-time addition). 
The clerk, Wanda Summerfield, is a 
1952 graduate of Edwards, and an 
ex-student librarian with two years 
experience. Her close experience with 
the system, plus the fact that she 
lives in West Salem, the eleven-grade 
center, makes her particularly valu- 
able. 

Three years ago, when we started 
library reorganization, the libraries 
were overloaded with fiction. Refer- 
ence works were inadequate and out- 
dated. At that time it was planned 
to regain a balance by spending the 
bulk of the budget on reference 
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works, and to borrow fiction from the 
Illinois State Library to make that 
feature more modern and useful. 
With reference books, it was decided 
to get an essential minimum for 
everybody, and concentrate on one 
particular field per year to increase 
the amount from minimum to ade- 
quate. For instance, that first year 
we picked social science. Our aim 
was. essential general reference works 
for all, and more complete works for 
social science. What to buy is a 
combined decision of the librarian, 
the administration, and the class- 
room teacher. 

All purchasing, cataloging, and 
processing of books is done at the 
central office located at Edwards 
Senior High. Each spring we request 
our teachers to list materials which 
will help them do a better job of 
teaching. (Such suggestions and re- 
quests are honored at any time). 
This material when processed is 
placed in the school where the re- 
questing teacher works. 

Our library system is built on the 
idea of buying only one or two copies 
of any title. All books have a home 
library, but no title belongs to that 
library exclusively. Each attendance 
center borrows materials from and 
loans material to other centers. Be- 
cause of this our system of records is 
extensive. We duplicate our catalog 
cards—author, title, subject and shelf 
list—so that each central library may 
have a card catalog and shelf list of 
books located there. In addition each 
central library has a union shelf list 
of all books cataloged in the county. 
The central office has a union card 
catalog and shelf list. These records 
expedite collecting unit materials— 
for example: a unit on transporta- 
tion for a third grade teacher at West 
Salem contains a folder of pictures 
from Albion Grade, filmstrips from 
the Mobile Library, books from 
Browns, West Salem, and the Mobile 
Library, plus Pony Express recording 
and books from Albion Grade. Thus 
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we collect unit materials for fifty-six 
teachers every two weeks. 

We have made a small beginning 
in adult service. Last summer the 
P.T.A. kept open the library at West 
Salem. Our bookmobile service is 
just beginning, and is primarily for 
schools, but we plan to carry a few 
shelves of adult books. Perhaps it 
will be operated in the summer; that 
decision has not been made. Then 
we answer individual adult requests, 
and meet them through the Illinois 
State Library, if we cannot from the 
county collection. 

The bookmobile is our pride and 
joy. Distribution up to now has been 
done by the librarian making special 
rounds, and by keeping one or two of 
the central libraries open on Satur- 
day, to permit teachers to come in 
for materials. The bookmobile will 
replace these methods. It is a con- 
verted ex-school bus, removed from 
moth balls and equipped with shelv- 
ing and spaces for filmstrips and re- 
cordings, and made-up units. The 
chief improvements accomplished 
have been to get more materials 
transported, to allow the student in- 
dividual selection of books from a 
wider range, and to provide more 
complete usage of every title. 

Most of our accomplishments are 
just beginnings. We are trying to gear 
our library service to meet library 
standards and the particular needs of 
Edwards County students and adults. 
Too much cannot be said about the 
whole-hearted support of Mr. Virgil 
Judge, Unit Superintendent and 
County Superintendent, and a mem- 
ber of the Pupil’s Reading Circle 
Board, and about the support of an 
interested and informed Board of 
Education to the program. The help 
of the attendance center principals, 
work of the student librarians, the 
cooperation of the teachers, and the 
help of interested groups such as the 
West Salem P.T.A., are all having a 
major part in the building and shap- 
ing of our library program. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY 


WILLIAM H. Hype 


Tue Illinois Institute of Technology 
Library definitely reflects not only 
the history of the Institute but the 
varied interests of its clientele. While 
the student registration reached its 
peak in 1948-1949, the library now 
directly serves some 6,776 under- 
graduates and 965 graduate students, 
265 faculty members and approxi- 
mately 1,000 research workers of the 
Armour Research Foundation. Sep- 
arate libraries are maintained for the 
special interests of the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Institute of De- 
sign and the Institute of Gas Tech- 





* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois. 
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Armour Research Foundation and Institute of De- 
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journals. Listed in Who Knows and What for 
Engineering Libraries, and various other biogra- 
Phical directories such as Who’s Who in America, 

present general editor of work in process 
for a “Basic List of Recommended Engineering 
Periodicals” being sponsored by A.C.R.L. 





nology, but their personnel also make 
considerable use of the resources of 
the main collection. 


Illinois Tech itself is the result of 
the merger in 1940 of two separate 
privately endowed Chicago colleges, 
Armour Institute of Technology and 
Lewis Institute. The former was 
founded in 1892, offering a four year 
course in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering with Architecture and 
Civil Engineering included a few 
years later. Lewis was opened in 1896, 
first as an academy and junior col- 
lege, but soon granted degrees in En- 
gineering and Home Economics. De- 
grees in Arts and Sciences were grant- 
ed after 1918. Four separate divisions 
now cover the curricula offered by 
the Institute, Engineering, Liberal 
Studies, Evening and the Graduate 
School, and I/linois Tech has become 
not only one of the outstanding tech- 
nical institutes of the country but 
has, with the Evening School, the 
largest engineering enrollment of any 
school in the country. 

Located in the near South Side of 
Chicago, Illinois Tech not only serves 
the needs of the metropolitan area 
but also is actively participating in 
one of the largest slum clearance 
projects yet undertaken there. It is 
expanding its campus over a 110 acre 
area with a building program unique 
in that it is planned as a unit by one 
architect, the internationally famous 
Mies van der Rohe. The plan in- 
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cludes separate buildings for class- 
rooms, laboratories, administration 
and library, dormitories, apartment 
houses and student union. Some thir- 
teen new buildings have been com- 
pleted to date, the most recent being 
a chapel given by the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Chicago. 

The library now contains some 
130,500 volumes having as a nucleus 
60,000 volumes of the Armour and 
40,000 volumes of the Lewis collec- 
tions. There are also departmental 
libraries for the Armour Research 
Foundation and the Institute of De- 
sign, all under the administration of 
the head librarian. The library of the 
Institute of Gas Technology is ad- 
ministered and maintained separate- 
ly. While the building program pro- 
vides for a new Library-Administra- 
tion building, the library is at present 
housed in temporary quarters and 
during the six years that it has been 
in these buildings, the work of con- 
solidating the two chief collections 
has been carried on and is now nearly 
completed. A considerable amount of 
unwanted duplication existed both in 
the books and periodicals and much 
of this has been weeded out, the dis- 
carding in some years nearly reaching 
the current accessions in number of 
volumes. The result is an extremely 
well rounded out collection fitted to 
the needs of the campus personnel as 
well as providing for the very con- 
siderable expansion of its interests in 
recent years, particularly in the fields 
of research now needed by its grad- 
uate students (an average of ten 
Ph.D.’s are granted each year in near- 
ly as many fields of study) and the 
Armour Research Foundation staff. 

Unlike the general Liberal Arts col- 
lections, this collection, which empha- 
sizes Science and Technology, offers 
the special problem of discarding not 
only duplicated material but also 
from the older and no longer useful 
scientific and technical publications 
which are often misleading or no 
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longer correct in their information. 
Scientific and Technical books sel- 
dom are of much value after ten 
years and the value of keeping the 
successive editions is also question- 
able. This not only presents a spe- 
cial problem but also emphasizes the 
unusual importance of the periodical 
collection. The Illinois Tech library 
breaks down into approximately 60 
per cent books and 40 per cent pe- 
riodicals which is fairly typical of 
this kind of a collection. Some 1,000 
periodical titles are received currently 
and the majority of these are bound 
for the permanent collection. More 
of the budget is spent each year for 
periodicals and binding than for 
books. Liberal Studies are well repre- 
sented in the collection including 
Business and Economics, History, 
Language and Literature and Politi- 
cal and Social Science. All engineer- 
ing and science students are required 
to take a minimum of twenty-four 
hours of credit in the Liberal Studies, 
and undergraduate majors as well as 
graduate work are offered in most 
of these departments. 

Even in the temporary quarters the 
library seats about 240 students with 
an additional forty seats in the 
Armour Research Foundation and 
Institute of Design libraries. Under- 
graduate students are given the privi- 
lege of direct access to the general 
collection of books but not to the 
periodicals or Reserve Collection. In- 
struction in using the library is pro- 
vided to the freshmen during Orien- 
tation week as well as by separate 
lectures to special classes and sem- 
inars upon request of the instructor. 
While no planned program of instruc- 
tion is provided, the Introductory 
English course, required of all fresh- 
men, does include a problem in the 
use of the library. It is of interest in 
this regard that the present Library 
School of the University of IIlinois 
had its origin as a department of 
Library Science at Armour Institute 
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and that Miss Margaret Mann was 
one of its earliest graduates before its 
transfer to Urbana in 1897. 


Illinois Tech is one of the charter 
members of the recently established 
Midwest Inter-Library Center and 
thus has direct access to the little 
used but important collections estab- 
lished there by the other member in- 
stitutions of the area. The resources 
of such important local libraries as 
the John Crerar, Newberry and the 
Chicago Public are also available to 
supplement the collection of the 
Institute. Inter-library loans are also 
carried on extensively, about 250 vol- 
umes being borrowed each year and 
about the same number lent, chiefly 
to local industries who also make 
frequent direct use of the library. 

The library is open from 8:15 A.M. 
until 8:00 P.M. Monday through Fri- 
day and is much used by the evening 
students as well as by the more reg- 
ular day time personnel. There is a 
full-time staff of fifteen librarians, 
eight of whom are professionally 
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trained and nearly 5,000 hours of 
student help are employed each year. 
Institutional. memberships are main- 
tained in both the American Library 
Association and the Special Libraries 
Association. 

As in all private educational insti- 
tutions, operating budgets have been 
drastically reduced during the past 
few years but the library has main- 
tained its policy of service although 
somewhat at the expense of its buying 
power in developing the collection. 
This has been alleviated to a con- 
siderable extent by reducing all du- 
plication of material in the various 
libraries to a minimum. Special funds 
also help to maintain the adequacy 
and resources of the collection, such 
as the Hecht Fund which provides 
books and periodicals of general in- 
terest outside the regular curricula, 
and certain endowed funds such as 
the Sanders Fund for developing the 
Architectural collection and the 
Parker Fund for the special depart- 
ment of Fire Protection and Safety 
Engineering. 


* * *£ F 


In 1954 the A.L.A. Midwinter Meeting will be held at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, 79 West Madison Street, Chicago, January 31 - Febru- 


ary 6, 1954. 


* *£ * * 


We call your attention to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
March - April, 1953, “These things we tried—and they work—might 
work in Illinois as well as in Wisconsin. I am sure that the Illinois 
librarians have also tried things—and they worked. Won’t you share 
them with librarians of other states through the pages of ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES? 


* 


* * 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Vircinia S. MCEACHERN, Editor* 








OPERATING A TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


HELEN BASIL 


T xe Crane Co. technical library was 
organized some 15 years ago to serve 
mainly the Research Laboratories of 
the Company. 

The library is essentially a refer- 
ence tool and a translation bureau. 

The holdings of the library are 
grouped on the shelves in considera- 
tion of the interests of the staff of 
each laboratory, the most important 
ones are as follows: (1) Chemical En- 
gineering Laboratory (covering pro- 
cessing, electrolytic phenomena, cor- 
rosion, etc.), (2) Industrial Labora- 
tory (flow of fluids, mechanical 
equipment, etc.), (3) Materials Test- 
ing (problems of physical metallurgy, 
properties of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, etc.), (4) Metallurgical Lab- 
oratory (comprises an experimental 
foundry, a metallographic section, a 





* Librarian, Chicago Sun-Times, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, II. 
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non-ferrous pilot plant, etc.), (5) Pe- 
trography, Mineralogy, and Mining 
sections, (6) Photographic labora- 
tory, (7) Welding, and (8) X-Rays. 

Thus a member of the staff of any 
of the above laboratories will find 
all the publications truly representa- 
tive of his work in one particular 
spot of the library. This makes it un- 
necessary for him to keep too many 
publications on his desk, and pro- 
vides self-service for all. 

In addition to specialized engineer- 
ing collections, there are also collec- 
tions on basic scierices such as: chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, etc., 
which in our days are the foundation 
of engineering developments, as more 
and more engineers have to depend 
on laws of physics, chemistry, etc., 
to solve various problems and control 
mechanical devices as well as pro- 
cesses; in our days the art of engi- 
neering has become a science. 

The reference nook of the library 
is very complete. It contains hand- 
books, in all fields, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, directories, bibliogra- 
phies, and an extensive collection of 
about 15 abstract and index services. 

Crane Co. catalogs and literature 
occupy a large section of the library. 
The laboratory reports are housed in 
the periodical room together with the 
index comprising 250 trays (Kardex). 

Bulletins of experimental stations 
of universities and institutes, govern- 
ment publications, photostats and 
pamphlets, etc., are housed either in 
boxes or legal-size vertical files. 
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Although books are a most essen- 
tial feature of the library, it is the 
periodicals which are in the limelight. 
The most essential ones, as those of 
Engineering and Scientific Societies 
in the fields of company interest, are 
bound yearly. Trade periodicals (is- 
sued by various publishing houses) 
and house organs are not, as a rule, 
concerned about basic research, but 
at times they contain valuable infor- 
mation on current technological de- 
velopments and besides their exten- 
sive advertising sections comprise a 
wealth of up-to-date data on various 
equipment. Some of these periodicals 
are also bound, others are discarded 
at the end of each year. 

Finally, preparing for the future, 
the library is developing a collection 
covering the industrial application of 
atomic energy. 

In view of the tremendous strides 
which industry is making for the past 
20 years one of the problems of the 
library is to keep its collections up- 
to-date. For instance, a treatise on 
metallography which was the last 
word on the subject only a few years 
ago is hopelessly outmoded now and 
has been completely superseded by 
other works. Of course, interest in 
some other publications as, for in- 
stance, Mellor’s lasts practically for 
“ever”. 

The weeding out of obsolete mate- 
rial makes it possible to contain the 
library within morc or less definite 
limits and, in addition, makes it 
easier for all to find publications. 

It is a policy of the library to ac- 
quaint, those readers who are inter- 
ested, with library resources such as 
abstracts, indexes, etc.; basically, it 
is the job of the librarian to provide 
information and prepare bibliogra- 
phies, however some of the readers 
working on highly specialized prob- 
lems prefer to do their own searches, 
and some are just as interested to 
browse through indexes and abstracts 
as others like to browse through the 
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stacks in search of various collaterals 
to their own field of interests. 

The dissemination of current pe- 
riodical literature is achieved by cir- 
culating periodicals to some 60 engi- 
neers. If a reader desires to keep a 
paper in his files, the article is photo- 
stated and a blue print is obtained, 
which becomes the property of the 
engineer requesting it, while the pho- 
tostat is filed for further references. 

As a service to its readers the li- 
brary orders books requested by the 
staff members for their own use. The 
books are mailed directly to the 
library from the store. 

Not all queries reaching the library 
are of a technical nature, there are 
also requests for addresses, abbrevia- 
tions, geographical locations, spelling 
of foreign words, etc. This is the so- 
called over the counter business of 
the library as it is taken care of on 
the spot. 

Some inconsequential questions are, 
of course, also received, but since 
they are few and far apart they are 
also taken care of. The most interest- 
ing ones to date were: 1) “Is it true 
that some particular fish has a human 
head?” and 2) “How to express a 
certain phrase in one word Which 
could not be found in the diction- 
ary?” 

The following table of contents 
taken from the Crane Co. library 
manual lists all the services as well 
as the administrative work carried 
on in the library. 


Part I—Service 


Section 1. Over-the-counter serv- 
ice. 

Section 2. Literature searches. 

Section 3. Abstracts and bibliog- 
raphies. 

Section 4. Translations. 

Section 5. Circulation of period- 
icals and reproduction of literature 
(photos, blueprints, etc.). 

Section 6. Loans. 

Section 7. Inter-library loan serv- 
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ice. (See also Part II, Section 2). 
Section 8. Editing the library 
bulletin. 
Section 9. Special assignments 
(preparation of papers, statistical 
computations, indexes, etc.). 


Part II—Administrative Work 


Section 1. Brief statement re- 
garding library objectives. 

Section 2. Special Libraries As- 
sociation and Technical Libraries. 

Section 3. Classification and cat- 
aloging. , 

Section 4. Photostats and pam- 
phlet files. Manufacturers’ Catalogs 
and Literature. 

Section 5. Orders and subscrip- 
tions. 

Section 6. Processing 
literature. 

Section 7. Binding. 

Section 8. Microfilms. 

Section 9. Library note-book and 
printed forms. 


incoming 
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Section 10. Correspondence and 
library statistics. 


Section 11. Location of library 
holdings (library reading room, 
store room, laboratories, etc.). 

Section 12. Equipment (furni- 
ture, stationery). 


The library is not an isolated unit, 
through the facilities of the Special 
Libraries Association it can keep in 
contact with the libraries of other 
companies in its own and related 
fields. Thanks to the inter-library 
loan system literature can be obtained 
quickly and free of charge from many 
outside sources. The annual conven- 
tion of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation and exhibits held there, as 
well as at conventions of other so- 
cieties, enables the librarian to obtain 
information on various library meth- 
ods as well as time saving devices. 
Thus active participation in S.L.A. 
activities is very rewarding. 


* * *£ * 


Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, California State Library, has been 
asked by Defense Secretary, Charles E. Wilson to serve on the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Women in the military services. 


* *£ *&£ £ 


“Bookmobiles are the only libraries that change their books and 
their oil every 1,000 miles.”—Bob Hope. 


* *£ * &K 
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What's News in Library Service 





CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1952, 
with complete life stories of 355 per- 
sons prominent in the news of 1952, 
has just been published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, reference and 
bibliographical publishers, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City 52. 

Georgi Malenkov, Stalin’s succes- 
sor as Premier of the U.S.S.R.; Ruiz 
Cortines, inaugurated in December 
as successor to Mexico’s President 
Aleman; General Naguib, the Egyp- 
tian Army officer whose July coup 
d’etat led to the abdication of King 
Farouk; and General Batista, the 
“Strong Man of Cuba” who unseated 
the President of the island republic 
last March, are among those whose 
impact on national affairs warrented 
their inclusion in the 1952 CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY yearbook. 

In a year that brought political 
fervor to the United States, strategic 
significance to all of Asia, and unrest 
to the Suez, attention was also 
focused on such biographees as 
pollster George Gallup, Dudley 
Senanayake, the pro-Western Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, and Francois 
Charles-Roux, president of the inter- 
national company that owns the 
Suez in Egypt. 

Forty-nine women are among the 
newsworthy persons included in 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1952, as 
are approximately 70 individuals 
from outside the United States. 
Among headliners featured are radio 
commentator Lowell Thomas, pitcher 
Allie Reynolds, orchestra conductor 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, television m.c. 
Ed Sullivan, poetess Marianne 
Moore, composer LeRoy Anderson, 


architect Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
songstress Judy Garland. 

The variety of occupations repre- 
sented in the volume is apparent in 
an index which lists biographees by 
their 34 varied occupations. Cate- 
gories most widely represented in- 
clude United States government (67 
persons), politics (65), foreign gov- 
ernment (50), international relations 
and business (43 each). Among other 
occupational headings are science, 
medicine, religion, agriculture, art, 
finance, literature, the theater, radio, 
television, and sports. 

Like its 12 predecessors, the 1952 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY yearbook 
is a one-alphabet cumulation of ar- 
ticles and obituaries that have ap- 
peared in the monthly issues of 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY during 
the year. Each sketch, the product 
of extensive research, includes a 
photograph and references to addi- 
tional material, and is styled in- 
formally for readability. 

SS eee 

The Unesco Gift Coupon Plan, 
which provides educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural supplies and equip- 
ment where they are needed abroad, 
is to have the help of libraries in the 
form of an informational program 
under sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Relations Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Exhibit materials about the plan, 
and informative materials explaining 
how it establishes direct relationships 
between donors and recipient groups 
in the free countries, will be provided 
libraries which wish to participate, 
according to the Board Chairman, 
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Douglas W. Bryant, of Harvard Col- 
lege Library. 

Libraries themselves will not sell 
the coupons, it was explained, but 
present the information. The coupon 
books will be sold by voluntary com- 
munity groups or may be obtained 
direct from Unesco. Equipment fur- 
nished through the plan -anges from 
laboratory equipment and supplies 
to vocational and handicraft tools, 
and audio-visual materials. 

The project for libraries is being 
directed by Mrs. Rae Cecilia Kipp, 
Harvard College Library. 


* *+ *£- KF 


The first Library School to be es- 
tablished west of the Alleghenies and 
today considered among the top five 
in the country, marked its 60th an- 
niversary in April. 

The University of Illinois unit was 
founded in 1893 by Katherine Sharp. 
It was originally part of the Armour 
Institute in Chicago, but after four 
years, was transferred to the Univer- 
sity campus at Urbana. 


The Library School is the third 
oldest professional school at Illinois, 
preceded only by the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Engineering. Living 
alumni number 3,565, of whom 1,950 
are actively engaged in library work. 


Influence of the school is interna- 
tional. There are alumni in 20 
foreign countries and on every con- 
tinent. Illinois graduates head libra- 
ries at state colleges and universities 
in nearly half the states, many public 
library systems, and other library 
schools. 

Oldest living faculty member, now 
retired, is Frances Simpson of Ur- 
bana, who will be 90 in May. She 
served for 19 years as assistant direc- 
tor for Prof. Phineas L. Windsor, 
head of the library school for 32 
years. Present director is Robert B. 
Downs, this year president of the 
American Library Association. 
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Jackson, Elien P. The Administra- 
tion of the Government Documents 
Collection. 


Stevens, Rolland E. Characteristics 
of Subject Literatures. 


Broadus, Robert N. The Research 
Literature of the Field of Speech. 
ACRL Monographs, Nos. 5-7 (in 

one cover), January, 1953. 32p. 65 

cents. 

These three short monographs 
have been published together. Since 
they all affect the administration and 
acquisition policies of research libra- 
ries, this seems an economical way to 
handle them. 

Miss Jackson’s treatise actually 
throws no new light on the handling 
of government documents. Her argu- 
ments may reinforce the opinions of 
some librarians, but will have little 
effect on the administration of well- 
established collections. 

Miss Jackson states in her intro- 
duction, “This paper is written in 
the hope of provoking discussion 
that may lead to improvements in 
these methods” (of handling govern- 
ment documents collections.) Since 
this is her avowed purpose, then per- 
haps she has achieved her aim, but 
little else of value can be found in 
this paper. 

The treatises of Stevens and 
Broadus can be grouped together in 
this criticism since they are of like 
nature. Each studied quantitatively 
the researchers use of library ma- 
terials in certain fields. 

The research library’s administra- 
tor might well study the “Summary 
of Findings” and “Implications for 
the Policy Governing Research Libra- 


. Ties” in Stevens’ paper and the “Sum- 


mary and Conclusions” in Broadus’ 
paper. Certainly, such a study would 
constitute an intelligent approach to 
the establishment of acquisition and 
preservation policies for journals and 
other publications in the fields cov- 
ered by these two studies. 
—DE LAFAYETTE REID. 
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[Orders should be sent to: ACRL 
Monographs, care of University of 
Illinois Library, Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

] : ee. 6 © 

Colleagues and friends of Dr. 
Pierce Butler, professor emeritus at 
the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, were saddened to 
hear of his tragic death in an auto- 
mobile accident near Burlington, 
North Carolina the latter part of 
March. Dr. Butler had been serving 
as a visiting professor at the North 
Carolina School of Library Science; 
had formerly been a member of the 
Newberry Library staff before join- 
ing the University of Chicago fac- 
ulty. He was an ordained minister 
and had been assistant director of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Chi- 
cago since 1938. 

.S s&s &- ee 

Miss Minnie Jaques, Urbana, who 
served as treasurer of the Urbana 
Free Library from 1896 to 1947, died 
on March 2. She had lived in Ur- 
bana all of her life and took an active 
part in many civic activities. She 
was a chatter member of the Urbana 
Half Century Club, on the Board of 
Directors of the Garwood Home and 
was very active in alumni affairs of 
the University of Illinois. 

. 6 + 8 -s 


The national Library Services Bill 
has been reintroduced in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. In 
the House, the bills have been re- 
ferred to the Education and Labor 
Committee, while in the Senate, the 
bill has been referred to the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. 

* * ke k * 

The Savanna Service Center will 

be open on May 12 and 13. 
* * *& * & 

When the Berwyn Public Library 
opened in 1925, the first library card 
issued was to Karel Marsicek. In 
March of this year the community 
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honored Dr. Albert W. Hall for his 
twenty years of service on the library 
board, and Mr. Marsicek who is now 
the city treasurer of Berwyn, at- 
tended the dinner and reminisced 
about the 25 years he had been an 
active borrower using this card. 
ee 2 &.6 


When Processo U. Udarbe of Min- 
danao, Philippine Islands, visited in 
Bloomington recently, he made a 
special trip to the Stappanbeck Bind- 
ery to meet Mr. W. H. Stappanbeck 
and to see the work involved in the 
binding of periodicals and books used 
in the Silliman University of which 
he is a graduate. Librarians in IIli- 
nois remember that it was the Yolton 
Fund started in Bloomington through 
the cooperation of Miss Elizabeth 
Abraham, reference librarian of the 
Withers Public Library that estab- 
lished the Yolton Memorial Library 
at the School of Nursing in Duma- 
guete in honor of Dr. LeRoy W. Yol- 
tan, a Bloomington surgeon who was 
killed during World War II on the 
Islands. 

ae =. 

The Temple University Tenth An- 
nual Reading Institute was held in 
Philadelphia during the week of Feb- 
ruary 2 to 6, 1953. The delegates 
who attended this week’s program of 
meetings for classroom _ teachers, 
school administrators, psychologists, 
and vision and reading specialists 
represented thirty-five states, Can- 
ada, and Norway. This group com- 
prised one of the largest ever to at- 
tend these annual conferences. 

Throughout this year’s sessions, the 
emphasis was placed upon basic con- 
siderations in the organization of ef- 
fective reading programs for the de- 
velopment of reading skills in all 
areas of instruction at every school 
level. The conference was under the 
direction of Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
The Temple University Clinic Staff, 
and such visiting lecturers as Dr. Is- 
rael Dvorine, Baltimore; Dr. Daniel 
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Prescott, University of Maryland; Dr. 
William Sheldon, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Paul Witty, Northwest- 
ern University. Under the guidance 
of these specialists, conferees were 
trained in practical classroom tech- 
niques for the teaching of reading 
and the correction of reading difficul- 
ties. Laboratory sessions were pro- 
vided to give delegates an opportu- 
nity to practice certain of these tech- 
niques under the supervision of 
trained specialists. 

Perhaps the most significant single 
meeting during the week’s program 
was the outstanding address delivered 
by Dr. Paul Witty at the Thursday 
evening banquet sponsored by the 
Temple University Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Dr. Witty discussed 
“Some Characteristics of a Balanced 
Reading Program” and emphasized 
the need for inclusion in a develop- 
mental reading program specific at- 
tention to the development of inter- 
ests in and tastes for a wide range 
of children’s literature. He pointed 
out the value of developing, in those 
who are preparing to teach, a love 
of literature that might be trans- 
mitted to the children whom they 
would be meeting in their classrooms. 

The Temple University Reading 
Clinic has announced that Differenti- 
ated Guidance will be the theme for 
the 1954 Institute Program. This ses- 
sion is scheduled for the week of Jan- 
uary 25-29, 1954. A copy of the com- 
plete program will be available in 
November of this year. Those inter- 
ested in securing advance information 
about the 1954 Program should write 
to Dr. Emmett A. Betts, The Read- 
ing Clinic, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
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The American Library Association 
has received one of the top awards 
of the American Heritage Foundation 
for “the most intensive and effective 
effort by a national professional asso- 
ciation” in support of the recent Reg- 
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ister and Vote Campaign sponsored 
by the Foundation. 

The actual award is a multi-color 
picturization of Americana by the 
late artist, Arthur Szyk, designed and 
produced by the National Litho- 
graphic Association. 

Public libraries throughout the 
country participated in the campaign 
which helped bring out a record vote 
in the November election. Three 
awards for outstanding library pro- 
grams were made jointly by ALA and 
the American Heritage Foundation at 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting to 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary, Chicago Public Library, and 
Muncie (Ind.) Public Library. 

Miss S. Janice Kee, Executive Sec- 
retary of the ALA Public Libraries 
Division, directed library participa- 
tion. Jack B. Spear, PLD president- 
elect, was chairman of the Register 
and Vote Committee. 
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In order to accommodate the in- 
creasing quantities and varieties of 
publications coming into libraries as 
well as the differing needs of the users 
of these materials, the Library of 
Congress has recently reorganized 
the pattern of its catalogs published 
in book form. These catalogs have 
hitherto been published under the 
titles Library of Congress Author 
Catalog and Library of Congress 
Subject Catalog. Hereafter, one pub- 
lication, the Library of Congress Cat- 
alog, will be published in five sepa- 
rate parts with the following sub- 
titles: Books: Authors; Books: Sub- 
jects; Films; Maps and Atlases; and 
Music and Phonorecords. 

The Catalog, the most éomprehen- 
sive current universal bibliography in 
the world, has long been a valuable 
reference tool for libraries, schools 
and other institutions, and business 
firms. Each issue contains bibliog- 
raphical data reproduced from the 
Library of Congress catalog cards 
printed during the period covered by 
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that issue. The cards represent ma- 
terials cataloged by the Library of 
Congress and by other United States 
libraries that participate in a coopera- 
tive cataloging program. 

The Library of Congress Catalog— 
Books: Authors will list books alpha- 
betically by author and will be pub- 
lished in nine monthly issues, three 
quarterly cumulations, and annual 
and quinquennial cumulations. The 
January 1953 issue, covering books 
cataloged during that month, was 
published in late February. 

The Books: Subjects section of the 
Catalog will list books alphabetically 
by subjects. Three quarterly issues 
and annual and quinquennial cumu- 
lations will be published, the Janu- 
ary-March 1953 issue being scheduled 
for publication late in April. 

The Films part of the Catalog will 
list both commercial and noncom- 
mercial films and filmstrips and 
Music and Phonorecords will list mu- 
sic and all kinds of sound recordings. 
Both parts will be arranged by au- 
thors and will have subject indexes. 
The section subtitled Maps and At- 
lases will be arranged geographically 
and will contain both author and sub- 
ject indexes. 

The Films section, like Books: 
Subjects, will be published in three 
quarterly issues and annual and quin- 
quennial cumulations. Music and 
Phonorecords and Maps and Atlases 
will be issued semi-annually with 
annual and quinquennial cumula- 
tions. 

Institutions or individuals may 
subscribe to any or to all of the parts 
of the Library of Congress Catalog. 
Single copies of any one issue also 
will be sold. Inquiries about prices 
should be addressed to the Card Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The publication of the library’s 
printed cards in book form began in 
1942. With the cooperation of the 
Association of Research Libraries, 
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the Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., issued the 167-volume Catalog 
of Books Represented by Library of 
Congress Printed Cards. A Supple- 
ment to this Catalog listed works for 
which the library had printed catalog 
cards between August 1, 1942, and 
December 31, 1947. 

The library itself published its first 
catalog in book form in 1947 under 
the title Cumulative Catalog of Li- 
brary of Congress Printed Cards. 
With the annual volume for 1949, the 
title of the publication was changed 
to the Library of Congress Author 
Catalog to distinguish it from the 
Library of Congress Subject Catalog, 
which was started in 1950. 

Beginning in 1949, the Army Med- 
ical Library catalog cards, which for- 
merly had been included in the Li- 
brary of Congress Author Catalog, 
were published separately in an an- 
nual volume entitled Army Medical 
Library Author Catalog: Supplement 
to the Library of Congress Author 
Catalog. In 1951 the Army Medical 
Library Catalog -was expanded to in- 
clude a subject arrangement, and the 
title of the 1952 volume will be 
changed to Armed Forces Medical 
Library Catalog to conform to the 
new name of the library. 

2. 2. 6 @ 


The Ohio State Library Board will 
issue reading certificates as a means 
of encouraging a planned reading 
program for adults. 

Walter Brahm, State Librarian, 
said, “We hope to encourage and 
stimulate not only reading of great 
literature but of important and useful 
books in all fields. This is an adult 
education project that is open to any 
resident of Ohio, with the exception 
of children. The reading certificates 
will be issued to adults only inas- 
much as most Ohio public libraries 
already issue reading certificates for 
boys and girls.” 

While some of the details of the 
program are incomplete the reading 
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program will be worked out with lo- 
cal public libraries of the state. 

The State Library is emphasizing 
the fact that it will not be a high- 
brow program but something within 
the grasp of all adults. 

Ohio trustees will undoubtedly be 
enthusiastic about the project since 
it will serve to stimulate reading 
throughout the state. 

(This program is similar to those 
in operation through the State Li- 
brary in Oregon and in Illinois. The 
Illinois program, which began in 
1922, was re-emphasized in 1937.) 

oe 6° 3°66 

The South Carolina State Library 
Board was awarded a Field Citation 
for library recruiting at the midwinter 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation in Chicago. Six of these 
awards are made each year for the 
most effective recruiting activities 
undertaken during the year. They are 
given by the Field Enterprises Inc., 
publishers of World Book Encyclo- 
pedia and Childcraft. 

The State Library Board in its 
effort to improve and extend public 
library service in the state has long 
been interested in the recruiting of 
qualified young people for the pro- 
fession of librarianship. The Board 
has cooperated with the South Caro- 
lina Library Association in various 
recruiting activities and has itself 
spared no effort to plan and carry 
into effect a continuing program of 
recruitment. The Field Citation was 
granted to the State Board on the 
basis of a report of these recruiting 
activities. 

= 

“Class Tested Filmstrips”, the new 
and up-to-date catalog of Jam Handy 
filmstrips is now being released by 
the Jam Handy Organization. Com- 
pletely revised and listing every 
available filmstrip in color or black- 
and-white produced by the Jam 
Handy studios, including the latest 
releases, the catalog is designed to 
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help teachers in their selection of vis- 
ual aids. . 

Arrangement by subject matter, 
with full description of content, 
scope, educational level and applica- 
tion, is intended to guide users in fit- 
ting filmstrips in with their school 
curriculums. An alphabetical index 
by filmstrip title is additional aid to 
selection. Full price information for 
both individual filmstrips and kits is 
given. 

Attractive format includes numer- 
ous illustrations of the filmstrips. Size 
is handy 8% x 11 standard filing size. 

The catalog is free and available 
upon request from the Jam Handy 
Organization School Service Depart- 
ment or from authorized Jam Handy 


dealers. 
* * * * * 


The Library of Congress has pub- 
lished a list of 1,765 books and pe- 
riodical articles containing informa- 
tion about electric power in the Soviet 
Union. The annotated bibliography, 
entitled Electric Power Industry of 
the U. S. S. R., is another in the Li- 
brary’s series of publications listing 
sources of information useful to indi- 
viduals and organizations conduct- 
ing research programs that require 
knowledge about the Russian econ- 
omy. 

Previous bibliog. phies in the series 
are Soviet Geography and Soviet 
Transportation and Communications. 
Because of the large volume and 
varying nature of the material about 
the Soviet electric power industry, 
emphasis in this bibliography has 
been placed on a critical selection 
and evaluation of the books and pe- 
riodicals available in the Library of 
Congress that deal with the techno- 
logical and economic aspects of the 
industry. 

The bibliography deals primarily 
with descriptions of and works about 
the operation of power plants and 
their equipment and about the his- 
torical development of the electrifica- 
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tion program and its significance to 
the Soviet economy. Most of the ma- 
terial cited has been published since 
World War II, but earlier works have 
been included when they contain im- 
portant historical background, espe- 
cially on the development of the five- 
year plans, and when they fill gaps 
in recent information. 

Atomic power in the U. S. S. R. is 
not dealt with because material about 
it is not available. And technical ma- 
terial about the design and manufac- 
ture of power-plant equipment and 
the construction of dams and build- 
ings has been excluded because these 
problems belong primarily to the en- 
gineering field. 

Since the Russian language is in 
the Cyrillic alphabet, all the citations 
in that alphabet have been translit- 
erated according to the Library of 
Congress system, and each Russian 
title is followed by an English trans- 
lation. The bibliography contains au- 
thor and subject indexes and is for 
sale by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., for 


$1 a copy. 
oe Cee 2 


The Booklist, well known publica- 
tion of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, has opened its pages to ad- 
vertising, it was announced by ALA 
Executive Secretary David H. Clift. 

A book buying guide for librarians, 
The Booklist is issued on the first 
and fifteenth of each month, and con- 
tains a selective list of new books 
with descriptive, critical annotations 
written by The Booklist staff. 

Librarians in public, school, and 
college libraries throughout the 
United States and Canada use The 
Booklist in purchasing books for 
adults, children, and young people. 
Present paid circulation is 11,500. 

Basic page rate is $200, according 
to A. L. Remley, Advertising Repre- 
sentative, at ALA Headquarters, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. 
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Los Angeles becomes the national 
center of librarianship June 21 to 27 
when more than 4,000 librarians from 
all parts of America are expected to 
attend the 72nd annual conference of 
the American Library Association, at 
the Statler and Biltmore Hotels. 

Theme of the conference is “Amer- 
ica Looks West’. Robert Bingham 
Downs, Director of the University of 
Illinois Libraries and Library School, 
President of ALA, explaining the sig- 
nificance of the theme, declared: 

“From the days of the earliest dis- 
coverers and explorers until today’s 
emigrants to California or the Pacific 
Northwest, America has always 
looked west. As long ago as 1833, the 
discerning French traveler de Toc- 
queville commented, ‘This gradual 
and continuous progress of the Euro- 
pean race toward the Rocky Moun- 
tains has the solemnity of a providen- 
tial event.’ The impact of the west 
on the American imagination, on our 
history and literature are nearly in- 
calculable. It is the land of striking 
contrasts, of endless frontiers, and 
of enduring potentialities, expanding 
from the Alleghenies in the era of 
our pioneer forebears to the Orient in 
our own day. 

“How appropriate it is then for 
the American Library Association, as 
it plans its 1953 conference in a great 
western city, to adopt the slogan, 
‘America Looks West’. In these words 
are epitomized the highest aims of 
a profession representing the ever- 
widening horizon of the book and the 
aspirations of the human mind. So 
long as men’s bodies and spirits are 
free and untrammeled, America will 
continue to look west.” 

More than 200 meetings on all 
phases of librarianship surround three 
general sessions which present out- 
standing speakers. At the first general 
session, June 22 at 2:30 p.m., Erle 
Stanley Gardner, noted best-selling 
mystery writer, will discuss “The 
Scope and Function of Escape Fic- 
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tion”, also set forth his views on the 
need for public recognition of the 
librarian as “the only disinterested 
custodian of literary integrity”. 

Speakers at the second general ses- 
sion, June 24, 10 a.m., will be Jay 
Monaghan, distinguished historian 
and Lincoln scholar who is special 
consultant for the Wyles Collection 
of Lincolniana at the University of 
California Library; and William B. 
Ready, Chief of the Acquisition Divi- 
sion of the Stanford University Li- 
braries. Mr. Monaghan will discuss 
“The West in Fiction”, and Mr. 
Ready, “Books of the West”. 

At the third general session, June 
26, 2:30 p.m., Chet Huntley, one of 
the best-known radio and TV news 
commentators, will speak on “The 
Challenge to Free Reporting”. Mr. 
Huntley has been heard by many 
millions during the last 17 years. He 
is the 1942 winner of the noted 
George Peabody News Award as well 
as other citations for his programs. 
The Radio News Club of Southern 
California voted him the best com- 
mentator on the West Coast in 1950 
and 1952. 

Mr. Downs will preside over the 
conference until the final session, 
when Flora B. Ludington, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College Librarian, who is first 
vice-president and president-elect of 
ALA, will be installed as president. 
Co-chairmen of the conference are 
John D. Henderson, Librarian, Los 
Angeles County Public Library; and 
Harold L. Hamill, Librarian, Los An- 
geles Public Library. 

The seven divisions of the ALA 
which will hold special sessions dur- 
ing the conference are: American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference 
Libraries, Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, Hos- 
pital Libraries Division, Library Edu- 
cation Division, and Public Libraries 
Division. 


. Letter Awards, 
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A number of pre-conference meet- 
ings are scheduled. From June 18 
through 20, an Institute on Library 
Work with Children and Young Peo- 
ple, on the theme, “Broadening Li- 
brary Horizons’, will be held at the 
Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, spon- 
sored by the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People and co- 
sponsored by the Section for Work 
with Boys and Girls of the Califor- 
nia Library Association. 

The Audio-Visual Board with the 
library schools of the University of 
California and University of Southern 
California are jointly sponsoring a 
workshop on the USC campus. 

USC also plays host on June 23 
when the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries will hold a full 
day of meetings on the campus. 

Intellectual freedom will be the 
subject of another pre-conference 
workshop. 

The Public Libraries Division and 
the Division’s Adult Education Sec- 
tion are sponsoring a work confer- 
ence on June 23 and June 25 for 
study and discussion of the Survey 
of Adult Education in Public Libra- 
ries. Four sessions are scheduled for 
this conference under chairmanship 
of Violet Myer, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, to determine the 
ideas of librarians about the prelimi- 
nary findings of the Survey and the 
implications for libraries and adult 
education. 

The annual luncheon of the Friends 
of Libraries Committee will be held 
on June 22 with Carey Wilson, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer writer, direc- 
tor, and producer, as the speaker. 

Recipients of the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards for the outstanding chil- 
dren’s books of 1952 will be honored 
at a dinner on June 23. Other awards 
to be presented during the conference 
are the Dana Publicity Awards, 
Lippincott Award, 
Citation of Trustees, E. P. Dutton- 
John Macrae Award and Melvil 
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Dewey Medal. There will also be pre- 
sentation of the American Heritage 
Foundation Award to the ALA for 
the most effective program by a pro- 
fessional organization in the recent 
national non-partisan Register and 
Vote Campaign. 

Affiliated groups meeting during 
the ALA conference period are: Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, 
Music Library Association, and The- 
atre Library Association. 

The ALA conference, annually one 
of America’s largest professional 
gatherings, has not met in Los An- 
geles since 1930. 
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Of what merit book reviews? This 
some-time reviewer finds them of 
great merit and help in selecting for 
him the books he enjoys reading 
from among the 10,000 odd titles 
(and the great majority are very 
odd) published annually. 

He thinks that undoubtedly count- 
less thousands of readers rely with 
equal and fully justified trust on the 
nation’s reviewers. He thinks that 
these thousands would agree that no 
reviewer is expected to, nor should, 
be 100 per cent objective. It is hu- 
manly impossible. What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. So the 
trick is to ride along with the re- 
viewer whose tastes parallel one’s 
own, buy with confidence and read 
with satisfaction. 

These thoughts came to mind while 
turning the pages of the just-pub- 
lished 1,107-page 1952 annual edition 
of the Book Review Digest (sold on 
the “Service Basis”), with its excerpts 
of what the critics have thought in 
print about approximately 4,000 of 
last year’s crop of books. Excerpts 
are preceded with one of four sym- 
bols; a plus, a plus minus, a minus 
plus, or a minus. If an excerpt is not 
preceded by any symbol, it indicates 
that the review was strictly factual 
and the reviewer preferred not to 
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lead with an unqualified word of 
praise or censure. 

It is fun to turn the pages of the 
Book Review Digest to check this 
angle. Take Whittaker Chambers’ 
widely read and discussed “Witness” 
for example. The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, the San Francisco Chronicle, 
and the Yale Review rated it a 
“plus.” The ratings of the Church- 
man and the U. S. Quarterly Book 
Review were reported a “plus minus”, 
while 12 reviews were reported as in- 
dicating no discernible opinion. 

The editors of the Book Review 
Digest read over 80 media that re- 
view books and report their findings 
from these sources. The Digest is a 
monthly publication available in 
thousands of libraries across the 
country. This writer has never known 
it to let him down. But, of course, 
he is content to let the original fan- 
fare die and the ink dry on the pages 
of a book before he reads it. 

Maybe that is why he takes a per- 
verse pleasure in checking best sellers 
in the Digest. Most of them are here 
today and gone tomorrow and take 
a beating in the Digest. For example, 
“East of Eden” rated only five 
“pluses,” six other reviews were rated 
considerably less than “pluses,” and 
nine reviews couldn’t be rated as the 
Digest editors read them. 

Just as a point of interest, the 
writer checked the reviews on a book 
that is still high on the best seller 
lists after three years, “The Sea 
Around Us.” He turned to the 1951 
Book Review Digest annual and 
found eleven reviews were rated 
“plus,” two were rated a “plus 
minus,” and eight reviews couldn’t 
be rated. 

The obvious answer seems to be, as 
we’ve said, stick with your favorite 
reviewers, and for one’s own satis- 
faction check him frequently with 
the other reviewers as rated in the 
monthly Book Review Digest. 
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Have you considered a booketeria 
in your community? The people of 
Nashville, Tennessee, now have a 
self-service branch in three of Logans 
Inc. super-markets reaching neigh- 
borhoods, now without library serv- 
ice. Each booketeria collection con- 
tains about 900 volumes, the majority 
of which are adult fiction, 125 are 
children’s books—mostly for mothers 
to read to their youngsters at home— 
there are also about 125 volumes of 
non-fiction. The borrowers may take 
out three books at a time, provided 
they are not all adult books. The 
patron writes his own registration 
card number on the book card, ‘leav- 
ing it in a box marked “for books 
cards,” and replacing it in the pocket 
with the date due card which has 
already been stamped with the date 
when the book must be returned. 
The cashier checks to see that the 
books are properly charged out. 
When books are returned they are 
dropped in the slots at the bottom 
shelves of the booketeria. If a book 
is overdue, the patron figures the fine 
at 2 cents a day (not counting Sun- 
days and holidays) and puts the 
money in the “fine box.” All books 
are loaned for ten days with no re- 
newals. Each morning a library rep- 
resentative visits the booketeria, 
checks the returned books, picks up 
new registration cards, and stamps 
the date due cards. 

Simple, isn’t it? Lincoln, Nebraska, 
had a similar service seven or eight 
years ago which was very successful. 

Why not try this service in your 
community? Robert S. Alvarez, Li- 
brarian, Nashville, Tennessee, will be 
happy to share their experience with 


you. 
x* * * * * 


The Illinois Library Association 
will hold its annual conference in 
Chicago at the LaSalle Hotel, No- 
vember 5, 6 and 7, 1953. 
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The Legislature of the State of 
Georgia by joint resolution recently 
recognized the outstanding work of 
Miss Ella May Thornton, who has 
served on the staff of the State Li- 
brary since 1909: 

Whereas, Miss Ella May Thorn- 
ton has communicated to the gov- 
ernor her wish to be retired from the 
office of State Librarian through the 
legally prescribed channels and to be 
relieved of her duties within the pres- 
ent year; and 

Whereas, on January 6, 1953, Miss 
Thornton completed a term of 
twenty-seven years as State Libra- 
rian, by appointment of seven suc- 
cessive governors with confirmation 
by the Senate, a service which had 
been preceded by fifteen years as an 
Assistant State Librarian, beginning 
with an appointment by Governor 
Hoke Smith in 1909; and 

Whereas, Miss Thornton has served 
Georgia long, faithfully and well, 
leaving the impress of her heart and 
intellect upon many of its institu- 
tions particularly in the area of 
libraries and in the field of the study 
of law, of Georgia bibliography and 
of Georgia history; and 

Whereas, she has brought credit to 
Georgia in having received recogni- 
tion and distinction outside of the 
State and from abroad, as well, at 
the hands of King George VI of 
Great Britain: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by 
the Senate of Georgia, the House of 
Representatives concurring, that Miss 
Ella May Thornton is hereby named 
Honorary State Librarian of Georgia 
for life, this provision to be effective 
immediately upon her retirement; 
and 

Be it further resolved that she shall 
be offered suitable quarters either in 
or adjacent to the State Library that 
she may be accessible as a consultant 
and adviser in the future, as she has 
consistently been in the past, in those 
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fields in which she has had rich ex- 
perience. 
* * * * * 

The annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries 
will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California, June 18-21, 
1953. 

x * * * * 

God Loves You by Catherine Mar- 
shall (Whittlesey House, $2) is a re- 
freshing book for young people, in 


this age when the children are apt . 


to be thinking in terms of space ships, 
flights to the moon and other things 
of the future. In this book, the idea 
that-God is everywhere and easy to 
talk to about our problems and daily 
life, is brought out very clearly. The 
“Prayer for Forgiveness”, in which 
the little. boy picks up his toy tele- 
phone and puts a call through to 
God, gives a good picture of the 
closeness and accessibility of God 
which the children seem to have. A 
picture of God in everything is to be 
found in “Happy Easter”, and again 
in “A Small Boy Talks to God”. 
The first one tells of the first Easter 
and the animals that greeted Jesus 
when he rose from the dead. The 
second one the little boy tells God 
that he found out that the fruit and 
vegetables did not just grow on the 
grocer’s shelves, but that God in the 
great outdoors made it possible for 
these things to grow, so the farmer 
could sell to the grocer and then his 
parents to buy. 

Each of the legends and stories is 
carefully summed up at the end in 
the form of a modern statement of 
one of God’s Commandments or some 
of Jesus teachings. The story, “Com- 
ing of the King”, tells of some chil- 
dren cleaning up their playground 
and making it beautiful because their 
king was coming, it seemed so typ- 
ical of children. 

The prayers and the poems were 
as interesting as the stories. Many 
would fit into anyone’s life and ex- 
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cellent to teach our children, so they 
would have a good foundation for 
their daily Christian life. I enjoyed 
the poems entitled “Thoughts” and 
“Manners”. 

As I read the book, I found myself 
thinking of the childhood favorite of 
so many of us, Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Child’s Garden of Verse. Ste- 
venson included little prayers and 
talks with God in that book. I have 
always enjoyed his book and want 
very much to own a copy of Cather- 
ine Marshall’s book, as I fell in love 
with it. I can think of several young 
children I would like to buy it for. 

PATRICIA BAKER OURTH. 
Ss ay a 


The 1953 edition of Blue Book of 
16MM Films—it is the 28th annual 
revision—is here. Once more its 172 
pages list nearly 7,500 educational 
films, more than 1,000 of them again 
newcomers, displacing a similar 
amount of older material. Data on 
each film includes title, length, syn- 
opsis, and whether color or mono- 
chrome, sound or silent (or both) and 
the principal nationwide sources, with 
emphasis on original or primary 
source. Name, address and distribu- 
tion data (such as TV rights) of 400 
such sources are keyed into the list- 
ings, which in turn are grouped un- 
der 182 subject-area classifications. 
An alphabetical index locates mate- 
rial on which titles are known. There 
is a large list of local or territorial 
film libraries and dealers. Published 
by The Educational Screen, 64 E. 
Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Price 


$2.00. 
*K * * * aK 


Beginning April 1, the Princeton 
University Press took over the dis- 
tribution of books published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search as well as its book publishing 
activities, the National Bureau an- 
nounced today. 

Growth of interest in factual 
studies of economic problems among 
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general readers, business men, public 
officials, labor leaders, and others led 
to the completion of arrangements by 
the National Bureau with the Prince- 
ton University Press for the use of 
the Press’s publication and distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Since its establishment in 1920, the 
National Bureau has issued 117 
books. Of these 117 titles, it has dis- 
tributed a total of a quarter-million 
copies, or an average of 2,000 copies 
per title. 

Under the arrangement, the Na- 
tional Bureau will continue to dis- 
tribute its books directly to its con- 
tributors and subscribers from its 
offices at 1819 Broadway, New York 
oa, N.Y. 

Orders for books from distributors, 
booksellers, individuals, and other 
book buyers will be filled, after April 
1, by the Princeton University Press 
from its offices in Princeton, N. J. 

The Occasional Papers and Tech- 
nical Papers issued by the National 
Bureau are not affected by the ar- 
rangement. These, as well as its An- 
nual Report, which reviews progress 
in research by the National Bureau’s 
staff, will continue to be published 
and distributed directly by the Na- 
tional Bureau. 

Three books by the National Bu- 
reau, now in press, will be issued soon 
by the Princeton University Press 
under the arrangement. These and 
future books will bear the joint im- 
print of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and the Princeton 
University Press. The books in pro- 
duction are: (1) The Volume of Cor- 
porate Bond Financing since 1900; 
(2) Conference on Regularization of 
Business Investment; and (3) Mort- 
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gage Lending Experience in Agricul- 
ture. 

The Volume of Corporate Bond Fi- 
nancing since 1900 by W. Braddock 
Hickman is the first of several vol- 
umes to be published on the most de- 
tailed study of corporate bonds ever 
undertaken. It contains basic data on 
investment experience with domestic 
corporate bonds since 1900 and 
throws new light on the economics 
of bond financing in the United 
States. 

Conference on Regularization of 
Business Investment contains four- 
teen papers by economists presented 
at a conference on the problems of 
regularizing business investment. 

Mortgage Lending. Experience in 
Agriculture by Lawrence A. Jones 
and David Durand is a study of farm 
mortgage distress in the United 
States. Its purpose is to determine 
some of the important causes of farm 
mortgage distress. 


* * *&£ fF 


A study of the existing policies and 
programs of U. S. Government agen- 
cies which benefit the libraries of the 
nation will be undertaken, it was an- 
nounced by Mr. John H. Ottemiller, 
Chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee of the American Library 
Association. Mr. Ottemiller, who is 
Associate Librarian at Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
appointed Phillips Temple, Librarian 
of Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to conduct the study. 

Upon completion, this study will 
be distributed to librarians prior to 
their forthcoming annual conference 
in Los Angeles in June and will serve 
as a basis of discussion. 





